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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL. 


The history of the house*of Russell has been 
traced back to the reign of Henry III., when 
Francis Russell is recorded as the governor of 
Corfe Castle. When Henry VII. landed in 
England, John Russell was among the first to 
welcome him, and having with rare integrity 
and ability discharged many important offices 

confided to him, and established his character 
as one of the most accomplished gentlemen in 
England, he was honoured by Henry Vill. 
with the title of Baron Russell of Cheinies, in 
Buckinghamshire, in 1559; and subsequently, 
when the dissolution of the monasteries took 
place, his lordship received a more substantial 
proof of royal favour in a grant to himself and 
heirs of the site of Tavistock Abbey, with all 

its extensive and valuable appendages. In the 

short reign of Edward VI. he was created Karl 

of Bedford, and Mary appointed him ambassa- 
dor to Spain to conduct her royal consort 
Philip to England. 

In modern times the name and family of 
Russell have long been associated with painful 
and melancholy interest in the minds of En- 
glishmen, from the sacrifice of his life and all 
that could render life valuable by Lord William 
Russell, in 1683,* to the great objects ultimately 
secured to this country at the Revolution of 
1688,—a Protestant monarchy, religious tole- 

ration, and the civil privileges included in the 
Bill of Rights. The value of these may be 
best appreciated from the singular fact, that 
both of the great parties in the state claim the 
merit of their achievement, and both unite in 
their admiration of the patriotism of this un- 
fortunate nobleman, and the devoted heroism 
and fidelity of his illustrious lady. 

One of the first acts of William IIT. was the 
reversal of the attainder of Lord William Rus- 
sell, whose eldest son su¢ceeded to the duke- 
dom on the death of his grandfather, in 1699. 

The great grandfather of the present duke, 
and of Lord John Russell, took an active 


* Lord William Russell was the son of William, the 
first Duke of Bedford, who survived the death of his son 
many years. He sp: ured no means to avert this heavy 
stroke from his house and heir, but in vain; he lived, 
however, to express his pathetic, but indignant ‘feelings to 
James II.,to whose influence with his brother, Charles IT., 
the death of Lord Russell was main! y attributable. W hen 
the affairs of James became desperate, he applied to some 
of the aged nobility for aid and advice to retrieve his for- 
tunes. The Duke of Bedford was among the number ; on 
hearing his application, the venerable Duke, in a solemn 
and impressive tone, gave to the agitated monarch the 
following reply :—“ Iam too old and feeble to assist your 
Majesty. I once had a son, who, if living, might have 
been able to renderyou some service in this extremity ; but 
you and your brother gave him an early passport to a ’pet- 
ter world.” The mortification of the royal applicant 
neéds no comment. 
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part in public life; he was minister at the court 
of France in 1762, and at Fontainbleau signed, 
on behalf of England, the preliminaries of 
peace with France and Spain. His eldest son, 
the Marquis of Tavistock, having lost his life 
by a fall from his horse when hunting, 
the ducal honours devolved upon his issue, 


who succeeded to them at a very tender 
age. When he arrived at maturity, however, 


he became so distinguished by the splendour of 
his talents, and his great attention to the ad. 
vancement of agriculture, as to obtain the ap- 
pellation of the great Duke of Bedford. Death 
arrested him in the midst of his usefulness, and 
transmitted his honours and _ possessions to 
his brother, the father of the subject of this 
notice, who is a third ‘son by the first Duchess, 
a daughter of Viscount Torrington. Lord John’s 
father died Oct. 20th, 1839, andl his eldest son, 
Baron Howland, succeeded to the title. 

Lord John Russell was born on the 19th of 
August, 1792, and during his childhood was of 
a weak ‘and delicate frame, in consequence of 
which, instead of being sent to any of the 
public schools, he was placed under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, who, for many years, con- 
ducted a seminary of the highest reputation at 
Woodnesborough, near Sandwich, Kent, and by 
whom he was “prepared for the University of | 
Cambridge, to which, in due time, he removed. | 
Here his assiduous ‘application soon enabled | 
him to rear, on the solid foundation already | 
laid by Mr. Smith, a very extensive super-| 
structure of general knowledge : with the great | 
principles of legislation, history, commerce, | 
science, philosophy, and law, his mind was ren- | 
dered so familiar, that in any department his, 
talents commanded a high degree of respect. | 
His hereditary claim to distinction, and his| 
varied information and acknowledged ability, | 
combined to point him out as one of the great 
leaders of the liberal party, and the consum-, 
mate skill and energy he has displayed in main-_ 
taining the arduous conflict of parties, which | 
has marked the last twenty years of English 
history, fully warrants the confidence reposed| 
in him. 

He was introduced into Parliament for his 
father’s borough of Tavistock, in 1813, for 
which he continued to sit until 1817; during 
this period he was generally found in the oppo- 
sition. His first speech, delivered in November 
1813, was in condemnation of the cession of 
Norway to Sweden, and the last was against the 
suspension of the. Habeas Corpus act, imme- 
diately after which, his health became impaired 
so that he was compelled to seek its renovation 
in retirement. 

In 1815, he made his first appearance as a2 
author, by the publication of the life of his an- 
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cestor, Lord William Russell, which furnishes 
many valuable illustrations of the secret history 
of his times. 

In the Parliament which opened in January, 
1819, he again represented the borough of 
Tavistock, and was enabled by his recruited 
health, to take a more active part in debate. 
During this session, after he had spoken against 
an extensive reform of Parliament, proposed by 
Sir Francis Burdett, Lord John introduced his 
earliest plan for effecting that object. His 
views.appear to have been limited to the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs where corruption 
notoriously prevailed, and the transfer of their 
privileges to the great unrepresented towns of 
the empire; and deprecating any sweeping in- 
novation on the constitution, he employed the 
simile, which has frequently been reproachfully 
adduced against him since that period, in which 
he compared the change of the ancient, for a 
new and untried system of representation, to 
the barter of ‘‘ Aladdin’s old lamp for a new one.” 

At the general election which followed the 
demise of George III., in 1820, Lord John 
Russell was returned for the county of Hun- 
tingdon, which he represented until 1826, when, 
having been defeated in that county, he entered 
Parliament for Bandon-bridge, in Ireland. This 
portion of his public career was marked by three 
unsuccessful motions for Parliamentary reform, 
and two for the transfer of the elective franchise 
from Grampound to Leeds; the last of which 
ended in the withdrawal of the privilege from 
the former, and the addition of two members 
to the county of York. 

In 1821 his Lordship published his History 
‘of the British Constitution, and during the fol- 
\lowing year his tragedy, Don Carlos. His 
last literary effort was the first quarto volume 
of “ A History of Europe since the Peace of 


Utrecht.” 
| The administration of Mr. Canning, in 1827, 
received the cordial support of Lord John Rus- 


ich sell, who, rather than embarrass the govern- 
lish ff ment, declined the renewal of his motion for 
sed ff |the reform of the House of Commons. In the 
@ following session he defeated the Wellington 
his ff | Ministry by a majority of 44, on the repeal of the 
for test and corporation acts, when the further op- 
ring ff \position of the government was abandoned, and, 
ppo- Mi |with some alterations, the measure soon after 
nbet | passed both houses, and the political disquali- 
n off fications of Protestant dissenters ceased through- 
t the |out the empire. During the same session, con- 
nme-§ | siderable interest was excited in this town by 
aired the introduction, by his lordship, of a bill for 
ation | the transfer of the Parliamentary franchise from 
the borough of Penryn to Manchester, which 
as a0 | passed the House of Commons, but was rejected 
1s al- |by the Lords. 
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The following session was distinguished by 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, a measure to which Lord John Rus- 
sell gave his cordial support, and the successful 
agitation for which gave a new impetus to the 
public feeling in favour of a revision of the re- 
presentative system, a question of which his 
lordship had now become the acknowledged 
champion. The Revolution of three days con- 
sequent on the vain attempt to stifle the free 
expression of public opinion in France, power- 
fully accelerated the settlement of this import- 
ant subject, and in November 1830, Earl Grey 
having formed a Ministry pledged to Reform, 
Lord John Russell accepted office as Paymaster 
of the Forces; and to him was entrusted the 
onerous task of introducing the celebrated Re- 
form Bill, which he conducted through its varied 
progress to a successful issuc, in 1832. The 
accomplishment of so momentous and exten- 
sive a project might well have satisfied the most 
ardent ambition, and Lord John Russell would 
probably have best consulted his future fame, and 
certainly his personal health and peace, had he re- 
tired with Earl Grey, in 1854; but an honorable 
sense of public duty required that he should con- 
tinue to sustain the responsibilities of office, in 
directing and controlling the discordant elements 
brought into play by the sudden extension of the 
elective franchise ; and however severely his poli- 
tical opponents have blamed him for his retention 
of the reins of government, with a constantly 
diminishing majority in the House of Commons, 
it may be safely averred, without the slightest 
feeling of partizanship, or the expression of 
any opinion on the separate acts of the present 
administration, that it would have been difficult 
to select any other man in the empire who could 
have so successfuly conducted the vessel of the 
state to its present moorings. 

His official career under the successive ad- 
ministrations of Lord Althorp and Lord Mel- 
bourne is generally known. In 1835, after 
Sir Robert Peel’s unsuccessful essay to carry 
on the government, Lord John became Secretary 
of state for the home department, and leader of 
the House of Commons ; the former office he has 
subsequently exchanged for the colonial secre- 
taryship, which he now fills. His acceptance of 
office in 1835 having vacated his seat for Devon- 
shire, which he had represented from 1831,avery 
warm struggle ensued, when he was defeated, 
but was immediately afterwards returned for the 
borough of Stroud, which he has continued to 
represent to the session just closed. 

With a diminutive stature, a feeble voice, and 
a singularly cold and unimpassioned manner, 
the oratory of Lord John Russell is not caleu- 
lated to produce the highest effect of eloquence 
on his hearers, but his speeches are marked by 
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occasional strokes of a very effective character, 
and very ready retorts against his antagonists. 
Their merit, however, is most obvious in print, 
and the hearer who has lisfened with weariness 
to the apparently disconnected and feeble senti- 
ments of the Ministerial leader, is frequently 
surprised, on reading the report of the speech, 
to find that while he recognises its accuracy, it 
gives a very full, free, and connected view of 
the question under discussion. As a tactician, 
he is considered to excel Sir Robert Peel as 
much as the latter is his superior in debate. 

A very intimate acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Parliament, and a nice observation of 
the body itself, combined with great phlegm 
and courage,have given Lord Johnasingulardex- 
terity in leading the party to which he belongs; 
and, if on the whole, he has not achieved the 
most desirable or brilliant results; if the issue 
of his lead in the house has been to weaken 
rather than to strengthen the cohesion of the 
liberal party, the failure may be ascribed mainly 
to the absence of those high qualities of states- 
manship which would have enabled him to lay 
down for himself such a large and wise scheme 
of policy as would have ensured success amid 
the difficulties of his position, and the great 
political changes of the present age. 

On the 11th Aprii, 1835, his lordship mar- 
ried Adelaide, the widow of Lord Ribblesdale, 
but he was destined to enjoy, for but a brief 
period, the continuance of this happy‘tie. The 
lamented death of this lady in November 1838 
extinguished his hopes of domestic happiness, 
and in the hour of his greatest political 
anxieties, overwhelmed him with the heaviest 
affliction. 


GROTTO OF ADELSBERG. 


The following graphic account of a remark- 
able natural curiosity is extracted from one of 
a series of letters, lately published in America. 

Adelsberg (Illyria). 

I have just returned from a visit to one of 
the most celebrated grottos on this continent, 
and am now seated to give you some account 
of this most interesting illustration of the beau- 
ties of the works of God. The grotto is 
within fifteen minutes walk of this village, after 
which it is called. The village is on the great 
road from Trieste through Gratz to Vienna, 
between thirty and forty miles from the first 
named place, and as it fell in our way from our 
landing place on the Adriatic to the Austrian 
capital, we thought it worth while to stop a 
few hours to see it. For a long time, the 
threshold of the great cave was known to all 
who lived in the neighbourhood, but it was not 


till about twenty years ago that the vast cham- 
bers beyond that, making the finest grotto in 
Europe, were discovered. In 1819, some 
peasant, while working in the part of the cave 
then known, accidentally broke through a screen 
of stalactite, which had till then been supposed 
to be the end of the cavern. A series of sub- 
terranean chambers was then opened, display. 
ing a variety of grand and beautiful formations, 
and running on to the distance of perhaps a 
mile and a half or two miles, making in all a 
vast temple of nature to which the previously 
known portion of the cave was but the vesti- 
bule. The country around is picturesque, hills 
and mountains giving it variety. The entrance 
to the grotto is in the side of a rocky mountain, 
bearing on its summit the ruins of an old castle, 
The small river Poik, after winding through 
the lowland at the west, suddenly sinks in the 
porous limestone, and is afterwards heard in 
the cave murmuring in the darkness, and seek- 
ing its way into the heart of the mountain where 
it is lost for ten or twelve hours, after which it 
re-appears on the opposite side of the Uns. 
The mouth of the cave is closed by an iron 
gate locked, which is opened for all visitors 
who pay the prescribed sum for the guides and 
lights. In somewhat more than 160 yards 
from the door is an immense chamber, called 
the Dome, 300 feet long and 100 feet high, 
which was the furthest part known till the dis- 
covery of 1819. Beyond that is a deep descent 
by steps, well made for the purpose, to the bed 
of the Poik in its subterranean passage, over 
which a wooden bridge has been thrown, and 
then there is a corresponding ascent to the level 
of the cave, and there begins the magnificence 
of the nocturnal temple. Stalactites in every 
form of fancy and beauty adorn the great cham- 
ber. Some of these are delicate in colour and 
shape, like the finest and richest tracery of a 
Gothic building of marble or alabaster; some 
stand like the light shafts of Ionic columns, 
and some in the full size of a pillar that sup- 
ports some grand cathedral tower. The forma- 
tions have such fanciful shapes that the guides 
have given them names from the objects which 
they are supposed to resemble. One is the 
prison, achamber up on one side separated from 
the main passage by a stalactite screen mmde in 
the form of massive bars, behind which a lad 
went with a dim light and thrust his hands out 
and held his hat like some prisoner seen through 
a grated door asking charity of the passenger. 
Again, high up among cloud-shaped formations, 
the lad lighted up by a distant lamp an aperture, 
which, seen from a proper position, was the 


moon. Then came the butcher's stall, hung 
round with meat, several large sides of pork, | 
which certainly was represented in a most. 
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striking manner, being pointed out by the 
guide. In a large chamber in this region of 
the cave, there is an annual assembling of the 
peasantry for an entertainment. On one side 
of this chamber, high up, is a natural orchestra 
of beautiful stalagmite, and here the musicians 
are placed on the day of the merry-making. 
The great cavern is illuminated, while the 
strains of a strong band, and the dancing and 
mirth of the peasantry from all the surrounding 
country, break the midnight quiet, which, 
through all the rest of the year, reigns in the 
inner chambers of the mountain. 

In another place the guides show the pulpit 
on which a lad mounts to illustrate the pro- 
priety of the name. Again, there is the water- 
fall, a beautiful representation of water frozen 
in the act of falling over a series of rocks. 
Then we are shown in several places the cau- 
liflower, a pile of pure stalactite formed into 
the image of that plant, and of a size that 
would: suffice for a host. In one place, two 
hearts are formed of the crystallized stone, and 
in another is a set of church bells, the pendant 
crystals of different sizes resounding with dif- 
ferent notes when struck, so as to give various 
changes. The lad who was charged with the 
performance, satisfied us fully of the power of 
these bells of the great subterranean cathedral. 
In one place was the representation of a skull 
or death’s head, and in another a fanciful 
figure standing upright in the midst ofthe cave, 
like a carved head, into the mouth of which 
the guide put his pipe, and called it the ‘‘ guar- 
dian of the grotto.” In one place was the 
garden, a large space overgrown with stalag- 
mites beautifully set, and of various forms and 
sizes, so as to look, in the twilight produced by 
the lamps, like a great shrubbery. The most 
beautiful, perhaps, of all the specimens we 
saw, is called the curtain, which it perfectly 
resembles. It is transparent, and hangs in 
graceful folds from the arch, one side being 
drawn up as if by acord. At the farther end 
of the grotto stands a figure of white stalac- 
tite, looking like a draped statue, and called by 
the guides the Pope, and certainly when seen 
from a distance it is an excellent picture of 
statues of him which we have seen in Italy. 
Some of the stalactites were as white as pure 
alabaster, and many of the thinner ones trans- 
parent. Two hours were spent in traversing 
the grotto, and the interest continues to the 
last. Two days would be required to explore 
it satisfactorily. 

In a pond of pure water in the cave is kept 
a specimen of a remarkable animal called 
proteus anguinus, which is found in a sub- 
terranean lake a few miles from Adelsberg in 


the Magdalenen grotto. One has been trans- 


ferred to the cave I have just been describing 
as a specimen. It is eight or ten inches long, 
and shaped partly like a fish, and partly like a 
lizard. Its colour is that of the flesh of an in- 
fant, its tail is that of an eel, it has four legs 
like those of a lizard, and there is a red crest 
about the throat, supposed to be the lungs. It 
is said to have no sight, for it lives in subter- 
ranean water in perpetual night, and it suffers 
when exposed to the day. In one other place, 
within forty miles of this, (at Sittich,) it is said 
to be found, rarely, however, and (as has been 
said) in Sicily also, but it is not known to 
exist elsewhere in Europe. 


FUNERAL RITES IN 
AFRICA. 
(From Beecham’s Ashantee and the Gold Coast. ) 


WESTERN 


In the independent States in the interior, the 
funeral customs of the rich and great exhibit 
spectacles of the most horrifying barbarity. In 
some cases many of the wives, and in others a 
great number of slaves, are, on these occasions, 
sent after the deceased, to enable him to main- 
tain his proper rank in another world. At the 
instant when a king of Dahomy dies, a dread- 
ful scene takes place in the palace. The wives 
of the deceased monarch begin to break and 
destroy his ornaments, and everything valuable 
belonging to themselves, and then to kill each 
other. When Adahunzun died, two hundred 
and eighty of his wives thus perished, before 
his successor could arrive at the palace and put 
a stop to the carnage; and, at the funeral of 
the deceased king, all these victims were buried 
in the same grave, with six of the remaining 
living wives. 

In Ashantee, (As-hanti,) when a person of 
distinction dies, the slaves immediately rush 
out of the house to hide themselves in the bush; 
as a slave or two are instantly sacrificed in 
order to attend upon the spirit of the deceased 
until the custom shall take place. It has been 
stated, that the king of Ashantee, in his last 
battle with the British at Dodowah, whenever 
it was announced to him that any of his cap- 
tains had been killed, immediately caused slaves 
to be immolated to accompany them into the 
other world. 

When Mr. Bowditch was at Coomassie, (Ku- 
masi,) he had the opportunity of witnessing a 
funeral-custom for the mother of one of the 
principal caboceers; and he states, that, as 
soon as she had breathed her last, the king, 
her son, and another of the nobles, each sacri- 
ficed a young girl, that the deceased might not 
be altogether without attendants, until the 
custom should take place. The relatives and 
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adherents of the family then presented con- 
tributions of gold, powder, rum, and cloth, to 
be expended at the funeral; but the king, as 
the heir of all his subjects, sent a larger present 
than any other, except the nearest relative who 
succeeded to the stool and the slaves. He also 
sent a sum of gold, and some valuable cloths, 
to be buried with the deceased. 

On the day of the funeral, an extraordinary 
scene presented itself. Walking out about 
noon, Mr. Bowditch and his friends saw the 
vultures hovering over two headless trunks, 
scarcely cold; and were passed by several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred each, 
who danced along in a movement resembling 
skating, lauding and bewailing the deceased in 
most dismal strains. Other women carried on 
their heads rich cloths and silks, and other 
valuables which had belonged to her. All 
these women were profusely daubed with red 
earth, in barbarous imitation of those who had 
| succeeded in besmearing themselves with the 
blood of the victims. The rush of the crowd 
was most tumultuous; and the noise of the 
horns, drums, and muskets, with the yells, 
groans, and screechings, which were heard in 
every direction, produced a stunning effect. 
Now and then a victim was hurried along at 
full speed, by persons, the savage delight of 
whose countenances gave them a fiend-like 
appearance ; and the chiefs and captains arrived 
in rapid succession, their approach being an- 
nounced by the peculiar flourishes of their 
horns, and the firing of muskets. Presently 
the king’s arrival in the market-place was made 
known; and the crowd rolled impetuously to- 
wards it; but the sabres of the soldiers, which 
were freely used, hewed a way for the pro- 
cession. The son of the deceased led the van, 
dancing from side to side like a bacchanal, and 
appearing as though he was intoxicated with 
the adulatory praises which were bellowed forth 
by his attendants. He looked upon the vic- 
tims, who had large knives passed through their 
cheeks, with a joy bordering on frenzy ; while 
they regarded him with indifference or apathy. 
The other chiefs and captains, adorned in all 
the splendour of their fetish dresses, followed 
in the train. 

On arriving at the market-place, the king 
was seen seated with his usual attendants, and 
state-display. Thirteen victims, surrounded 
by their executioners, in black shaggy caps 
and vests, were pressed together by the crowd 
at his left hand. The troops of women already 
described, paraded on the outside of the circle, 
vociferating the dirge, and the utmost powers 
of the horns and drums were called forth. A 
discharge of musketry then took place near the 
king, which spread round the circle, and was 
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continued without intermission for an hour, 
The soldiers kept their stations ; but the chiefs, 
after firing their muskets, bounded once round 
the area with the gesture and extravagant be-! 
haviour of maniacs, followed by their syco-' 
phants, who waved flags over their heads and | 
roared forth their ‘strong names.” The head | 
fetishwoman of the family was at the same time | 
ebserved rushing through the ranks as the 
muskets were fired, and screaming as though 
in the greatest agonies. The firing having 
somewhat subsided, rum and palm-wine were 
copiously drunk ; and the principal females of 
the family, many of whom were described as 
being very handsome, and of elegant figures, 
came forward to dance. 

A present of sheep and rum having been 
exchanged between the king and the son of the 
deceased, the drums announced the sacrifice of 
the victims, who were visited by all the chiefs 
in turn. The ¢xecutioners struggled with each 
other for the bloody office, the victims looking 
on, meanwhile, with marvellous apathy. At 
length an executioner, snatching a sword, lopped 
off the right hand of one of the victims, who 
was then t!irown down and had his head sawed, 
rather thar: cut, from the body. The remain- 
ing twelve were, in like manner, mangled and 
butchered upon the spot; and others, princi- 
pally females, were provided, to be sacrificed 
in the bush where the body was interred. 
Slaves, however, are not the only victims on 
such occasions; for it is usual to ‘‘ wet the 
grave’’ with the blood of at least one respectable 
freeman. The heads of all the slaves who 
have perished having been placed in the grave, 
several of the retainers of the family are called 
in a hurry to assist in lowering the coffin ; when, 
just as it touches the heads which pave the 
bottom of the grave, one of the freemen is 
stunned with a violent blow, a deep gash is 
cut in the back part of his neck, he is rolled 
in upon the body, and the grave is instantly 
filled up. 

After this, the firing, drinking, singing, and 
dancing were kept up during several days ; and 
it was understood that, had not the approach- 
ing war with Gaman enforced the necessity of 
economizing powder, there would have been 
eight Great Customs for the deceased, instead 
of this one; at the last of which the king him- 
self would have fired. On the last day of the 
Custom, all the females connected with the 
family paraded round the town, singing a kind 
of grateful acknowledgment of the services of 
those who had assisted at the Custom. 

The funeral-customs for kings and members 
of the royal family are conducted on a scale 
corresponding with the rank of the deceased. 


The okras, who are slaves peculiarly devoted 
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to the king, and distinguished by a large circle 
of gold suspended from the neck, amounting 
in number to more than a hundred, are always 
sacrificed, with many women, on the tomb of 
the king. When Osai Quamina died, the 
funeral-custom was repeated every week for 
three months, two hundred slaves being sacri- 
ficed, and twenty-five barrels of powder being 
fired on each occasion; but when the king’s 
brother died, during the invasion of Fantee, 
the king devoted three thousand victims, two 
thousand of whom were Fantee prisoners, and 
nearly one thousand more were furnished by 
various towns; making, in the whole, about 
four thousand human beings who perished at 
the grave of this royal personage. 

When the king dies, Ashantee is, in fact, one 
vast Aceldama; for all the customs which have 
been made for deceased subjects during his 
reign, must be repeated by their families, simul- 
taneously with the custom which is celebrated, 
in all the excess of extravagance and barbarity, 
for the departed monarch himself. During the 
first two or three days after the death of the 
king, scarcely any one is safe ; for the relatives 
of the king, bursting forth with their muskets, 
carry havock and death around; and few per- 
sons, even of the highest rank, dare, for a 
time, to stir from their houses. The funeral- 
customs of the kings of ..shantee are frequently | 
repeated; and Bantama, the royal sepulchre, is | 
ever and anon made to reek with the blood of | 
newly-slain victims. 


SUMMER EVENING RAMBLES 


IN THE ENVIRONS OF MANCHESTER. 


FAIRFIELD. 


Determined to enjoy the pleasure of a few 
hours emancipation from business, we wended 
our way, the other evening, through that re- 
‘gion of mills and chimnies into which the once 
‘fair meads of Ancoats are now changed, and 
‘proceeded. to the banks of the immense re- 
\servoir at Beswick, from which is distributed, 
| through upwards of seventy miles of iron pipes, 
nearly a million and a half gallons of water 
‘each day to the immense population of our 
town, and its widely extended suburbs. 

We were accompanied by friends from the 
Modern Athens, our own Metropolis, and the 
sister Island, and whilst we enjoyed their sur- 
prise at the fine expanse of water unexpectedly 
presented, at an elevation of more than 100 
feet above the town, we were still more amused 
iby their tender sympathies for the poor mor- 
|tals over whose heads and habitations a forest 
\of chimneys were seen discharging clouds of 


smoke of every hue, “‘ black spirits and gray,” 
as far as the eye could reach. The attempt 
to persuade our friends of the truth of the 
united testimony of learned doctors, that Man- 
chester is a very healthy place, notwithstanding 
its darkened atmosphere, was as unsuccessful 
as our endeavours to reason them into a belief 
of the opinions of our illustrious townsman, Dr. 
Dalton, who, by actual observation, has de- 
monstrated that Manchester is not, as it has 
been libellously styled, ‘‘the washpot of Eng- 
land.” 

The fields and lanes around were once 
the iavourite holiday resort of the working 
classes of this town. Now the progress of 
time and of trade has converted the entire dis- 
trict into the transition state peculiar to the 
suburbs of Manchester—brickfields and gravel 
pits, partially-built cottages, and dilapidated 
gardens and pleasure grounds are scattered 
around; but we were most painfully re- 
minded of the flight of years, on pursuing our 
walk a litle further, to observe the changed as- 
pect of Clayton Hall, once the residence of the 
munificent Humphrey Cheetham, whose portrait 
now adorns an Inn erected, with many other 
dwellings, on what once, formed the park of 
the mansion, within which its benevolent pro- 
prietor may have meditated at eventide, and 
his liberal heart devised the noble hospital and 
| library which bear his name. Instead of the 
quiet solitude which, within our memory, 
continued to reign around, the busy hum of 


| men rung in our ears, children were gamboling 


about the road, and our hearts were saddened 
by a sight peculiarly common to a hamlet, a 
poor idiot seated by the side of a cottage door, 
indulging her vacant stare at the setting sun. 
The hall had undergone a still greater change ; 
the spacious moat is again filled with water ; 
the ruined drawbridge, gates, and walls, have 
been repaired so as to exclude the house from 
public view, and the whole of the building so 
modernised in its exterior, as scarcely to recall 
tothe memory what it once was. All that 
remains of its antique style is the projecting 
bays, over which the belfry still stands, and 
four ancient windows behind, which light the 
kitchen ; the remainder has been so thoroughly 
remodelled, as to justify the remark of the 
domestic who permitted us to view it, that “ all 
its anciency is gone.” 

We now struck off the road, and proceeded by 
the banks of the Ashton Canal to Droylsden, a 
township only remarkable as the largest in the 
parish, but up toa recent date destitute ofa 
single manufactory. This reproach is now re- 
moved ; several extensive and highly finished 
mills have been erected, as well as a large hat 
manufactory, all of which are built in the style 
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of Mr. Orrell’s well known mill at Stock- 
port. 


The pleasant village of Fairfield, an import- 
ant Moravian settlement, next invited our atten- 
tion, not the less poweffully because our walk 
had sharpened our appetites, and after par- 
taking of some refreshment at the hospitable 
inn of the settlement, we were invited to inspect 
the chapel, a neat brick edifice, fronting the 
road to Ashton, which passes at two fields’ dis- 
tance. On the right of the chapel stands the 
Sisters’ house, in which the unmarried females 
of the community reside, who are principally 
engaged in executing a great variety of very su- 
perior needlework, which is sold for the benefit of 
the Society; on the left a similar building is 
devoted to the bachelors, who undertake the 
education of a limited number of boys. On the 
same side, and immediately adjoining the cha- 
pel, is a house for the minister, and on the 
corresponding wing to the left resides the lay 
agent or superintendent of the Society’s tem- 
poral affairs. The entire front, which extends 
from one end of the village to the other, is 
tastefully laid out as a garden, and is well 
stocked with fruit and other trees. Beyond 
this is the burial ground, in which repose, in 
separate plots, the bodies of the departed 
brethren and sisters of the society, with no 
other memento of their virtues or their history, 
than their name, age, and the day of their de- 
parture to a better city, inscribed on a small 
square stone at the head of each grave. 


We were now admitted to the interior of the 
chapel, which is characterised by the same 
unostentatious simplicity that marks every 
thing about the village—the pulpit is fixed 
against the wall, and in front, slightly raised 
above the floor, is a reading desk, used for 
the frequent devotional exercises of the breth- 
ren. Opposite the pulpit, a gallery - occu- 
pies the entire length of the chapel; in the 
centre a small but powerful organ is placed, 
and both the gallery and the body of the struc- 
ture are filled with plain seats, arranged, like 
everything else here, for the separation of the 
sexes. 


This settlement was formed in 1783; it con- 
sists of two main streets, forming a cross. The 
cottages are remarkable for cleanliness, order, 
and an fair of substantial comfort; the utmost 
quiet reigns throughout the whole, broken only 
by the bell of the chapel announcing the hour 
of evening worship, when a few tradesmen were 
seen hastening to close their stores, and the 
inhabitants proceeded to their devotions, which 
consisted of prayer, reading a Scripture lesson, 
and singing one or two hymns from a collection, 
of which the following may be taken as a speci- 


men of the scriptural simplicity of the breth- 
ren 
How precious is the book divine, 
By inspiration given, 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven. 


It sweetly cheers our drooping hearts, 
In this dark vale of tears ; 

Life, light, and joy it still imparts, 
And quells our rising fears : 


This lamp thro’ all the tedious night 
Of life shall guide our way, 

Yill we behold the clearer light 
Of everlasting day— 

In addition to the establishment at Fairfield, 
the Moravians have settlements at Fulneck near 
Leeds, at Ockbrook near Derby, and at Grace- 
hill near Ballemena, county Antrim, in Ireland; 
and there are congregations in London, Bristol, 
and Bath, and several other parts of the king- 
dom. 

Although this interesting community are 
designated Moravians, there are very few de- 
scendants of the early emigrants from Moravia 
and Bohemia now living in England; their pre- 
sent settlements consisting principally of En- 
glish families, who have embraced the views 
of the ‘* United Brethren,” as they designate 
themselves—a title adopted by the founders of 
the society when the iron-hand of persecution 
exiled them from their father-land, and com- 
pelled them to seek, in other countries, the se- 
curity and toleration which was there denied 
to them. 

Slightly differing in their discipline from our 
established church, they agree with it in doc- 
trine, and are not regarded as dissenters, bit 
recognised by a public statute of 1749, as “an 
ancient Protestant Episcopal Church ;” nor 
do they maintain their footing in this and other 
protestant countries for the purpose of prosely- 
tism, but mainly with a view to the training of 
suitable agents, and the raising adequate funds, 
for the great work to which they have, with 
untiring zeal, devoted themselves,—the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world, and more 
particularly the instruction of the negro race 
in the West Indies.* 


* To obtain access to the negroes of the Danish Island 
of St. Thomas, in the prosecution of their benevolent 
mission, it is recorded to their immortal honor that in 
1732, two of the brethren actually offered themselves to 
toil as slaves, not counting either life or liberty so dear to 
them as the salvation of their benighted and enslaved 
fellow-men— 


Content to be 

Captives themselves, to cheer captivity, 

Sooth the poor negro with fraternal smiles, 

And preach deliverance in those prison isles ; 
Where man’s most hateful forms of being meet— 
The tyrant, and the slave that licks his feet. 


The ice-bound shores of Greenland, Labrador, 
and North America, and the burning plains of 
South Africa, have alike enjoyed the benefit of 
the Christian labours and institutions of this 
society, whose missionaries, as described in the 
glowing but truthful language of their own 
poet, James Montgomery, have endured 


_ 


Perils, which e’en theinfathers never knew, 

(Though school’d by suffering, long inured to toil, 

Outcasts and exiles from their natal soil ;) 

—Strange scenes, strange men; untold, untried distress ; 

Pain, hardships, famine, cold, and nakedness, 

Diseases; death in every hideous form, 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm ; 

Wild beasts and wilder men :—unmoved with fear, 

Health, comfort, safety, life, they count not dear, 

May they but hope a Saviour’s love to shew, 

And warn one spirit from eternal woe ; 

Nor will they faint; nor can they strive in vain, 

Since thus—to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

Returning to Manchester by the old Ashton 
road, we met several waggon loads of workmen 
with their wives and sweethearts, who, upon in- 
quiry, we found had been celebrating the at- 
tainment of the majority of the eldest son of one 
of the partners in the firm that employed them. 
As we passed the print works at Mayfield we 
heard the heart-stirring music of an excellent 
band, and learned that a large tent had been 
erected, under the covering of which the whole 
of the workpeople there, and at another estab- 
lishment in the country, had been regaled with 
a substantial repast. This ancient and praise- 
worthy mode of associating the domestic affec- 
tions of the humbler classes with those of their 
superiors in wealth and station, is too much 
confined to the landed gentry, and the gulph 
between the employers and the employed, in 
the manufacturing districts, is yearly becoming 
wider. Happy would it be for this great hive 
of human beings if the example of the spirited 
and amiable proprietors of Mayfield were more 
generally followed. For three generations have 
the masters dwelt near their works, surrounded 
by the cottages of their servants ; and not only 
have they provided for the instruction of their 
children, but by a thousand varied means cared 
for and promoted the comfort of those whose 
labour has contributed to their own wealth and 
prosperity. 

Whilst writing, we are reminded of an able 
pamphlet bearing on this subject, by the Rev. R. 
Parkinson, which has too long remained un- 
noticed by us.* We deeply feel the importance 
of the writer's suggestions, and fully enter into 
his views; nor can we better atone for this 


* On the present Condition of the Labouring Poor in 
Manchester; with Hints for improving it. By the Rev. 
Richard Parkinson, B. D., Canon of Manchester. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Manchester: Simms & Dinham. 1841. 
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rambling description of our ramble than by 
giving the following extract, in the hope that 
it may tend to direct increased attention to the 
cure of that fruitful source of our social evils— 
the ignorunce of each other—both amongst 
rich and poor, and especially the still more in- 
jurious ignorance between these too great 
classes. On the latter topic Mr. Parkinson 
observes, 

“If men, who are naturally associated by 
similarity of condition and common objects are 
yet found to be, in towns like these, very lit- 
tle connected or acquainted with each other, it 
cannot be expected that those whose station, 
means, and pursuits are altogether different, 
should know, or even seek to know, what is 
the position of those with whom there is so 
little to bring them into necessary contact. 
Hence it is that—startling as the impression 
may seem to those at a distance, who look 
upon Manchester generally as a totally demo- 
cratic community—a sort of revolutionized 
America ;—hence it is, that there is no town 
in the world where the distance between the 
rich and poor is so great, or the barrier between 
them so difficult to be crossed. I once ven- 
tured to designate the town of Manchester as 
the most aristocratic town in England; and, 
in the sense in which the term was used, the 
expression is not hyperbolical. The separation 
between the different classes, and the conse- 
quent ignorance of each other's habits and con- 
dition, are far more complete in this place than 
in any country of the older nations of Europe, 
or the agricultural portions of our own king- 
dom. There is far less personal communica- 
tion between the master cotton-spinner and his 
workmen, between the calico-printer and his 
blue-handed boys, between the master tailor 
and his apprentices, than there is between the 
Duke of Wellington and the humblest labourer 
on his estate, or than there was between good 
old George the Third and the meanest errand- 
boy about his palace. I mention not this as a 
matter of blame, I state it simply as a faet; 
a fact which may, perhaps, easily be aecounted 
for from the peculiar circumstances in which we 
are placed, but which is of the utmost import- 
ance to this enquiry, the object of which is to 
show that the great impediment in the way of 
any judicious and effectual relief of the poor 
is our ignorance of each other.” 


NATURAL HISTORY.—THE EAGLE. 
( Aquila. ) 

The eagle has been celebrated, both in poetry 
and fable, from the earliest times. By the 
Greeks it was called the “bird of Jove,” and 
was elevated to the government of the sky, 
being considered the king of birds. It was the 
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crest, or symbol, of the Roman armies; and 
beneath its wings the armies of France, under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, pursued a series of con- 
quests, till humbled and subdued by the British 
lion. ° 

The golden eagle, or royal eagle, is the largest 
of the species, and measures, from the bill to 
the toes, about three feet anda half; across 
the wings, when expanded, about eight feet. 
The male is somewhat less than the female. 
The characters of this eagle are,—a strong bill, 
black pointed claws,—the hind one being about 
five inches in length; the eye large; and all 
the tendons and muscles of the limbs very 
strong. 

The particular form of the foot and toe, as 
also of the beak, vary according to the different 
habits of the birds. If the habit is to kill the 
prey chiefly or only on the ground, the outer 
toe is not reversible, and the under sides of the 
claws are grooved, so as to form two cutting 
edges on each claw, which tear, or lacerate, 
while the strong muscles are drawing the toes 
together with great force. When the foot is of 
this structure, it is the sole instrument in kill- 
ing the prey, and the beak is reserved for rend- 
ing it after it has been killed. If, on the other 
hand, the habit is chiefly, or exclusively, a 
fishing one, the outer toe is reversible, and the 
claws want the grooves, and are rounded on the 
under sides. If, again, some of the disposi- 
tions of the hawk are mingled, the claws are 
sharper at their points, and the bill is more 
arched at the base. 

Eagles all live in pairs, but, generally, at 
some distance from each other. They are sup- 
posed to live to a very great age, although this 
has not been accurately determined. They 
will endure hunger for a great length of time ; 
and this power of abstinence is wisely given to 
them, for the mountain eagles can obtain but 
little food during the winter months, and that 
little is very precarious. 

The eagle is very much attached to its young; 
the female feeds them with great industry, and 
defends them ferociously, until they are able to 
take care of and provide for themselves, when 
she drives them away. 

The eyrie of the golden eagle is placed upon 
some ledge of the rock, and rarely on a tree, 
unless where the tangled roots spring from the 
cliff, and offer a broad space, which can be 
covered with sticks. The eggs are seldom 
more than two. 

The way in which the eagle kills its prey, is 
by a pounce anda clutch, both of which are 
truly terrible. From an immense height in 
the air, (one or two thousand feet,) the bird is 
able to discern its prey: from this height she 
swoops downward, and pounces with her whole 


weight upon the victim, which she not only 
dashes to the earth, but plunging her claw ip 
its body, up to the toe, she often breaks the 
spine or skull of the animal attacked, and death 
is almost instantaneous. If the pounce be not 
fatal, the clutch instantly follows, in the giy. 
ing of which, the whole weight of the bird —in 
the utmost excitement, with the head elevated, 
and the feathers of the head erected, and the 
wings shivering, so as to keep the pressure on 
the instruments of death,—is upon the claws, 
In no case is the prey touched with the beak, 
or even looked at, until all motion in it has 
ceased. 

The imperial eagle is not so compact in form, 
or so strong in proportion to its size, as the 
golden eagle. It is abundant on the Alps, and 
on the mountains of Turkey and Greece, and 
in various parts of Asia; and, from this cir- 
cumstance, it is highly probable, that this, and 
not the golden eagle, is the ‘‘ bird of Jove,” 
as fabled by the ancients,—the eagle of painters 
and sculptors, all over Europe. They appear 
to partake a little of the vulture character, and 
help to clear away the carcasses of animals, in 
the death of which they have little or no con- 
cern. 

Besides these kinds of eagles, there are, the 
little, or spotted eagle, not more than one-third 
the size of the former. It is a native of the 
forests of the southern parts of Europe, and is 
found distributed over the greater part of Africa. 
Its prey is generally of a humble description, 
such as rabbits, reptiles, and the larger species 
of insects. The fan-tailed eagle is another 
kind, which is a native of New Holland. _ Itis 
supposed to feed on the emu, and the young of 
the kangaroo. 

These are the principal kinds of eagles, pro- 
perly so called, that inhabit the land, and for 
the most part feed upon warm-blooded animals 
only. 

Fishing eagles. The Ash-coloured eagle 
(A. cinerea). This species is as large as the 
golden eagle, and is common to many places of 
all the shores of Britain; hence it has various 
names. Sometimes it is called the white-tailed 
eagle, from the colour of its tail; in some places 
the bog eagle; and in the lowlands of Scotland 
the erne. 

In summer, this bird haunts and hovers over 
the fresh-water pools and morasses, where water- 
fowl breed in great numbers, and is very de- 
structive of them. It also attacks the smaller 
quadrupeds, and, as it is said, even sheep and 
deer, especially in the earlier part of the season, 
when they are sick and weak. 

This is the species of which so many marvels 
are told by the people of the north, about its 
carrying away children, and an endless number 
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of other adventures, which are, doubtless, great 
exaggerations. 

The fishing of this eagle is not so habituated, 
neither is it performed in so small a style as 
that of another, or smaller species; but still it 
does fish, and among the rugged lochs and bays 
that run into the land may be seen, at the ap- 
proach of the winter, when the wind and sea 
rave, and dash with increased fury, wheeling 
and wailing on the wing, and ever and anon 
dipping down to catch some of the fish thrown 
up in the turbulence of the waters. 

The white headed eagle ( aquila leucocephalus ) 
isan American species, agreeing in its general 
habits with the white-tailed eagle of Europe. 
The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted 
place of resort for the bald eagle, as well on 
account of the fish procured thence, as for the 
numerous carcasses of squirrels, deer, bears, 
and other animals, which, in their attempts to 
\cross the river above the falls, have been dragged 
into the current, and precipitated down that tre- 
| mendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bound 
the rapids below, they furnish a rich repast for 
the raven, the vulture, and the bald or white- 
headed eagle. This species is thus described 
by Wilson, the American ornithologist. 

In procuring his prey, this eagle displays, in 
a very singular manner, the energy of his 
character, which is fierce, daring, and tyran- 
nical. Elevated in the high dead limb of some 
igigantic tree, that commands a wide view of 
the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems 
calmly to contemplate the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations below. 
The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the 
‘air; the trains of ducks, streaming over the 
surface of the deep; silent and watchful cranes, 
intent and wading; clamorous crows; and all 
the winged multitudes that subsist on the 
bounty of nature’s vast storehouse :—high over 
jal these, hovers one, whose action instantly 
jarrests his whole attention. By his wide cur- 
vature of wing, and sudden suspension in the 
air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling 
over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
‘eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, 
(With half-opened wings, on the branch, he 
awaits the result. Down, rapid as an arrow 
from heaven, descends the distant object of his 
attention,—the roar of its wings reaching the 
ear, as it disappears in the deep, making the 
surges foam around. At this moment, the 
eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and, 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish- 
hawk once more emerge, struggling with his 
prey, and mounting in the air with screams of 
exultation. This is the signal for our hero, 
who, launching in the air, instantly gives chase, 
and soon gains on the fish-hawk. Each dis- 
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plays its utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying in these rencounters the most elegant 
and sublime aerial evolutions, The unencum- 
bered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the 
point of reaching his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and honest 
execration, the latter drops his fish. The eagle, 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a 
more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
snatches it in his grasp before it reaches the 
water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods. 

The ospray (aquila halieta. )—This is the 
proper fishing-eagle of the European shores, 
and also the fishing-hawk of America, just de- 
scribed. Its length is about two feet, and the 
extent of its wings about five feet and a half. 
The beak of this bird is very powerful, it is 
bent at the tip, and furnished with the rudiment 
of a tooth. The tarsi are very short and strong, 
but, instead of being feathered; as in the true 
eagle, are covered with reticulated scales, and 
thus bear some resemblance to the wading birds. 
Their claws are very large, but are without any 
ridges or grooves on their inner sides, and thus 
they are clutching claws, and not tearing ones, 
The thighs are feathered down to the articula- 
tions of the tarsi. The pervading colour of the 
plumage is a blackish brown; the rest of the 
under part is a dull white, varying in various 
parts of the body. 

The ospray is seen in most of the countries 
in Europe, from Sweden to Greece, and is very 
common in Siberia, and is found also in Egypt 
and Barbary. In America, the fish-hawk is 
migratory, arriving on the coast of New York 
and New Jersey about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. ‘They no sooner arrive, but they wage 
war on the bald eagles, as on a hoard of rob- 
bers and banditti, sometimes succeeding, by 
force of numbers and perseverance, in driving 
them from their haunts, but seldom or never 
attacking them in single combat. 

The flight of the fish-hawk, and his man- 
ceuvres, when in search of fish, are particularly 
interesting. On leaving his nest he usually 
flies direct, till he comes to the sea; then sails 
round in easy curving lines, turning sometimes 
in the air, as on a pivot, apparently without 
the least exertion; rarely moving his wings ; 
his legs extended in a straight line behind ; and 
his remarkable length and curvature, or bend 
of wing, distinguishing him from all other 
hawks. 

The height to which he thus elegantly glides, 
varies from one hundred to two hundred feet, 
sometimes much higher, all the while calmly 
reconnoitering the face of the deep below. 
Suddenly he is seen to check his course, as if 
struck by a particular object, which he seems 
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to survey for a few minutes with such steadi- 
ness, that he appears fixed in the air, flapping 
his wings. This object, however, he abandons, 
or, rather, the fish he had in his eye has dis- 
appeared, and he is again seen sailing as before. 
Now his attention is again arrested, and he 
descends with great rapidity ; but, ere he reaches 
the surface, shoots off at another course, as if 
ashamed that another victim had escaped him. 
He now sails at a short height above the sur- 
face, and by a zig-zag descent, and without 
seeming to dip his feet in the water, seizes a 
fish, which, after carrying a short distance, he 
probably drops, or yields up to the bald eagle, 
and again ascends by easy spiral circles, to the 
higher regions of the air, in which he glides about 
with all the ease and majesty of his species. At 
once, from this sublime and erial height, he 
descends like a perpendicular torrent, plunging 
into the sea with a loud rushing sound, and 
with the certainty of a rifle. In afew moments 
he emerges, bearing in his claws his struggling 
prey, which he always carries head foremost, 
and having risen a few feet above the surface, 
shakes himself, as a water-spaniel would do, 
and directs his heavy and laborious course di- 
rect for the land. If the wind blow hard, and 
his nest lie in the quarter from whence it comes, 
it is amusing to observe with what judgment 
and exertion he beats to windward, not in a 
line, that is in the wind’s eye, but making 
several successive tacks to gain his purpose. 
This will appear the more striking, when we 
consider the size of the fish he bears along, 
which often weighs from six to ten pounds. 
It is a singular fact, that the hawk never de- 
scends to pick up a fish which he happens to 
drop, either on the land or on the water. Some- 
times the hawk mistakes his mark, or over- 
rates his strength, by striking fish too large 
and powerful for him to manage, by which he 
is suddenly dragged under; and though he 
sometimes succeeds in extricating himself, after 
being taken three or four times down, yet 
oftener both parties perish. 

There are several other species of eagles. 
The harpy eagle, (harpyia destructor, ) which 
is also a fishing eagle, is a very large bird. One 
of these may be seen at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, London. There is also the 
Caracara eagle, a very common bird of prey 
in Brazil, and the Chilian sea eagle, found in 
the South American continent, which is more 
of a scavenger than a fishing bird, haunting 
the shores for the purpose of clearing them of 
the refuse of animal matter, much in the same 
way as the vultures do upon land. The whitish 
African eagle is about a third smaller than the 
golden eagle, and of a more slender shape. 
It lives upon birds of various kinds. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES--NO. I. 


THE HOUSE OF STANLEY. 
[Continued from page 140.] | 
The Earl of Derby died in the year 1504, 
(19th Henry VII.,) bequeathing to the priory 
of Burscough, the sum of twenty pounds, that 
one of the canons of that house daily mi 
say mass for his soul, and for the soul of his| 
lady, then living, after her decease, and for 
the soul of Eleanor, his first wife; also for the 
souls of his father, mother, ancestors, children, 
brethren, and sisters: likewise for the soul of 
William, late Marquis of Berkeley, and for 
the souls of all those who died in his or his 
father’s service; and every mass before the 
lavatory audibly to be said for the said souls 
appointed by name, and all others in general, 
The good earl seems to have driven a very hard 
bargain with the priests of Burscough.* An 
inscription in the church of Hallingden, Mid. 
dlesex, informs us, that this Earl— 
“ Married his son Geo 


to no farm or grange, 

But honorably to the heir of the Lord Strange, 

Who lived in such love as no man else had, 

For at the death of him divers went almost mad. 

At an ungodly banquet, alas! he was poisoned, 

And at London, in St. James’s Garlick Hythes, lies 
buried.” 


His unfortunate son George, who took on his 
marriage the title of Lord Strange, and whom 
we have several times mentioned before, left a 
son, Thomas, who succeeded his grandfather 
in the earldom. He accompanied Henry VIII. 
in his pompous expedition to France. He 
discontinued the title held by his ancestors of 
King of Man, and assumed that of Lord of Man 
and the Isles, observing that it was “more 
honourable to be a great lord than a petty 
king.” 
Sir Edward Stanley, his brother, gained a 
high military reputation. He was a blunt and 
rude, but brave and scrupulously honorable 
man. ‘His learning,” we are told, “was a 
pike and a sword.” He was, from his youth, 
a favourite of Henry VITI., whose usual greet- 
ing to him was * Ho! my soldier.” He com- 
manded the rear of the English army at Flodden 
Field, where he and his Lancashire and Ches- 
hire bowmen were highly distinguished by 
valour and victory. He had a commendatory 
letter from the king for his behaviour that day, 
and was soon after created Lord Monteagle. 
‘“* Twice did he and Sir John Wallop land, with 
only eight hundred men, in the heart of France, 


* James Stanley, Dean of St. Martin’s, London, after- 
wards Warden of Manchester and Bishop of Ely, was 
the sixth son of this Earl. His tomb (or cenotaph ?) ism 
Derby Chapel, Manchester Collegiate Church. 
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and four times did he and Sir Thomas Lovell 
save Calais; the first time by intelligence, the 
second by stratagem, the third by valour and 
resolution, and the fourth by hardship, patience, 
aid industry.’’* 

Lord Monteagle’s promptitude was the means 
of putting a stop to the rebellion headed by 
Ashe and Captain Cobler, and preventing it 
from becoming the formidable insurrection which 
was threatened. In this affair his loyalty even 
overstepped the prescribed course, he having 
raised his forces and dispersed the rebels before 


he received the king’s commission, thereby ex- 
posing himself to misrepresentation and sus- 
picion. For this perilous act of patriotism, 
however, he was fortunate enough to receive 
thanks instead of punishment. This man of 
“pikes and swords’ was most of his life a non- 
descript infidel, likening the soul of a man to 
the spring of a watch, which, when it had ‘run 
down,” became extinct with the body. He 
was however recovered from this singular fancy, 
and died a good Catholic. 

Thomas, the second Earl of Derby, died 
24th May, 1521, the 13th year of the reign 
of King Henry VIII. 

Edward, the third Earl of the name of Stan- 
ley, was at the death of his father a minor, a 
circumstance taken advantage of by the un- 
principled Cardinal Wolsey, one of his guar- 
dians, who is charged, on good grounds, with 
dishonestly alienating in his own favour several 
large manors in the county of Lincoln, the 
property of the late Earl. 

In the year 1529 the Earl was one of the 
peers who subscribed the memorable letter to 
Pope Clement VII., threatening his supremacy 
in England unless he would confirm the divorce 
of Queen Catherine. In the 28th year of 
Henry VIII., he raised his forces by the king’s 
command, to suppress the northern insurrection, 
called ‘‘the pilgrimage of grace,’ in which he 
was entirely successful. He afterwards accom- 
panied the Duke of Norfolk, with an army of 
|twenty thousand men, on a destructive inroad 
into Scotland. 

At the coronation of Queen Mary, he was 
appointed Lord High Steward of England, and 
arrived at his house in Channon-Row, West- 
minster, in great pomp and magnificence, 
having in his retinue upwards of eighty squires 
all clad in velvet, and two hundred and eighteen 


* Hist. House of Stanley. 


+ Edward, first Lord Monteagle, had issue Thomas 
Stanley, sometime Bishop of Man; he resigned his 
| bishopric on the death of his father, and had a son 
| William, the last male issue of the family, who left an 
| only daughter Elizabeth, married to Lord Morley. Her 
jn William was created by James I. Lord Monteagle, 
|and was the means of the discovery of the gunpowder plot. 


servants in liveries. The great value of his 
services to the state is shown by his being re- 
tained in office on the accession of Elizabeth, 
and being taken into the confidence of Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth successively. His senti- 
ments were on the side of the Reformation. 

This Earl lived in the greatest splendour and 
magnificence. His house was called the North- 
ern Court. His extensive scale of house- 
keeping, his beneficence and hospitality, occa- 
sioned Queen Elizabeth’s remark that “he and 
my Lord of Bedford made all beggars by their 
liberality.” His open gates were always full 
of retainers, “‘ bringing good stomachs to his 
table, and resolved hearts for his service.” 
He had two hundred and twenty servants in a 
cheque ‘roll for forty-two years. Every gen- 
tleman in his service had a man and horse to 
attend him. Twice a day sixty aged and de- 
crepid poor were fed with meat; and every 
Good Friday, for fifty-three years, he supplied 
2,700 persons with meat, drink, and money. 
Though liberal he was careful and economical ; 
once a month he examined his income, and 
once a week his expenditure, so that no man 
wronged him; and it was observed of him and 
the Duke of Norfolk, that when they were 
dead not a tradesman could demand the pay- 
ment of a groat that they owed him, nor a 
neighbour the restitution of a penny that they 
had wronged him of,—an extraordinary eulogy 
on a nobleman in those days, and an enviable 
one in these. The following circumstances in 
his life are mentioned by an old annalist, as 
‘* deserving commendation and craving memorie 
to be imitated ;” viz. “ His fidelity unto two 
kings and two queenes in dangerous times and 
greate rebellions, in which time he was Lieu- 
tenant of Lancashire and Cheshire, and lately 
offered for the suppression of the last rebellion, 
(that of the Yorkshire Papists, 1570), 10,000 
men to the queene’s majestie of his own charge. 
Allso his godlie disposition to his tenants ; 
never forcing any service at their handes, but 
due payment of their rent. His famous house- 
keeping * * * His cunning in setting bones 
disjointed or broke,” &c. 

He died at Latham, Nov. 24, 1572. The 
monastery of Burscough, the burial place of 
his ancestors, having been destroyed in the 
dissolution of the monasteries, he was buried 
in a chapel erected by his will, adjoining the 
parish church of Ormskirk. 

A minute account of the funeral of this great 
lord, from which, as curious in itself, and as 
showing the power of his family, and the al- 
most regal splendour in which the nobility then 
lived and died, we extract the following par- 
ticulars. 

On the morning of the funeral, Hem@, now 
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Earl of Derby, his son and successor, being 
present, with the esquires and gentlemen his 
attendants, and the three chief officers of his 
house, to wit, his steward, treasurer, and 
comptroller, standing about the body, with 
white staves in their hands, Clarencieux, king 
of arms, with his rich coat on, published this 
thanksgiving and style of the defunct in form 
following :— 

** All honour, laud, and praise to Almighty 
God, who, through his divine goodness, hath 
taken out of this transitory world to his eternal 
joy and bliss, the Right Honourable Edward 
Earl of Derby, Lord Stanley and Strange, and 
Lord of Man and the Isles, Chamberlain of 
Chester, one of the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council, and Knight 
Companion of the most noble Order of the 
Garter.” 

The order of the procession from Latham 
House to Ormskirk, was as follows :— 

1. Two yeoman conductors, with black staves 
in their hands.—2. One hundred poor men, 
two and two, in gowns.—3. Forty choiristers 
and singing men in their surplices.—4. An 
esquire bearing the standard, with his hood on 
his head, and his horse trapped to the ground, 
bearing a shaffron of the Earl’s arms on his 
forehead, and four escutcheons, two on each 
side.—5. The defunct’s gentlemen, to the num- 
ber of eighty, mounted on comely geldings, in 
their gowns, and hoods on their shoulders. — 
6. The defunct’s two secretaries.—7. Fifty 
knights and esquires, two and two.—8. ‘The 
defunct’s two chaplains, hooded according to 
their degrees.—9. The preacher, Dr. Long- 
worth, Dean of Chester, his horse trapped, and 
a doctor’s hood on his shoulders.—10. The 
three chief officers of the defunct’s household, 
with white staves in their hands, hooded and 
horses trapped.—11. An esquire bearing the 
great banner of his arms, and garnished with 
escutchions as before.—12. Lancaster herald 
of arms, with the defunct’s armorial bearings. 
—13. Norroy, king of arms, with the same 
diversely wrought.—14. Clarencieux, king of 
arms, bearing the defunct’s sword, with the 
pommel upwards.—15. Garter, king of arms, 
with the armorial bearings diversely wrought. 
—16. A gentleman usher, with a white rod in 
his hand, hooded and horse trapped.—17. The 
chariot wherein the body lay, covered with 
black velvet, garnished with escutchions, drawn 
by four horses. On each horse, trapped with 
black, were placed four escutchions and a shaf- 
fron of his arms, and on each horse sat a page 
in a black coat, hooded; on the fore seat sat a 
gentleman usher, in his gown, hooded, and a 
white rod in his hand, and next about the body 
rode @ur esquires hooded, and their horses 


trapped to the ground; and on the outside of 
them, about the chariot, rode six other es. 
quires in the like guise, each of them beari 
a banneret with the arms of the deceased and 
his ancestors. —24. The chief mourner, in the 
mourning robes of an earl; on each side of 
him a gentleman usher.—25. The gentleman 
of horse to the defunct, hooded, and his horse 
trapped ; leading in his hand the horse of es. 
tate, all covered and trapped with black velvet, 
—26. Eight noblemen, knights, and esquires, 
—27. A yeoman bareheaded, in a black coat, 
on foot.—28. Two sons of the chief mourner, 
in gowns, each having a gentleman to lead 
their horses. —29. Two yeomen ushers, on foot, 
with white rods.—30. The defunct’s yeomen, 
_ and two, to the number of five hundred.— 
. All the gentlemen’ s servants, two and two, 
ar their arrival at the church, the body being 
placed, and all the estates according to their 
degree, and Norroy, king of arms, having re- 
peated the proclamation of his style, the Dean 
of Chester began his sermon, and then the 
commemoration, after which the offering was 
commenced, the chief mourner and _ other 
mourners offering a piece of gold on the altar 
for the defunct. After the offering, the new 
Earl received the achievements of his father, 
the defunct’s coat of arms, his helmet, crest, 
and sword, being successively presented with! 
great ceremony. The body was carried to the} 
grave by eight gentlemen and four yeomen, | 
preceded by Clarencieux Norroy and Lan-| 
caster, herald of arms. After the body went | 
the steward, treasurer, and comptroller, with | 
two gentlemen ushers and two yeomen | 
ushers, who, when the body was_ buried,| 
kneeling, with weeping and tears, broke their| 
white staves and rods over their heads, and 
threw the shivers into the grave. ‘Then the 
six esquires delivered up the six bannerets; 
which were orderly placed over and about the 
body. And so the said officers returned to 
Latham Hall, where they received their offices 
and staves again of their new Lord Henry, 
Earl of Derby. He was the commissioner 
appointed to carry the ensigns of, and invest 
the King of France with, the Order of the 
Garter. He was one of the Judges on the a 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 
This Lord, on a visit to the Isle of Man, 
coming to his house at Liverpool, and waiting | 
there awhile for a passage, the Corporation of 
Liverpool erected a sumptuous stall or seat for, 
his reception at Church, where he several times| 
honored them with his presence. He died at 
Latham, 25th September, 1594. 


(To be continued. } 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PETER SIMPLE’S ADVENTURES WITH A 
CLOCK. 


(From Peter Parley's “ Annual.”) 
[Continued from page 143.] 


When Peter got to his form in the school, one boy said, 
“What's o'clock, Peter?" and another, “ A clock is a thing 
what ticks; another, a good deal more wagyish, said, 

A clock’s a thing that's made to tick: 
How do you like our master’s stick? 

Peter cried more at this, than at the whipping he had 
received, and made such a noise, that the master came to 
him and said, “ What are you crying for?” and. without 
hearing why, said, “ Leave off, sir, or I will eane you again.” 
Still, Peter cried; still the master told him to leave off. 
\" Leave off,” said he, shaking him; “ Leave off,’ said he, 

boxing him. “ Leave off,” said he, caning him again ; “ Leave 

off; leave off ; leave off; leave off.” With every “leave off,” 
he gave him a cut, till he was out of breath, and pale with 
anger. 

Peter found it very difficult to leave off, but did squeeze 
his mouth together, so as to make no noise, and went to his 
writing and arithmetic as usual, till it was time to go home. 

When he got in-doors he met his father, who pointed up 
tothe clock, and said “ Do you see how late you are? I 
wish you would learn to come home from school in time,” 
said he ; “it is almost one o'clock.” 

Peter looked at the clock, as much as to say, You won't 
do that much longer, old boy; I think Iam a match for you, 
at any rate. 

After dinner, it being half holiday, Peter was allowed to 
gointo the garden. When he had been there some time, his 
father called him from the cellar, to take four bottles of wine 
into the parlour. 

This Peter did, and ran into the garden again. A short 
time after, he went in to get his kite, and what was his as- 
tonishment to find the key in the clock case. As he stood 
looking at this, half inclined to go and open the door, and 
see what was inside, his father entered the parlour, locked 
the door, and put the key in the drawer of his bureau. 

“How shall I get this key?” said Peter. “ Father, may 
Iget a pencil from your bureau?” said he; “I want to 
draw a picture of our new summer house.” 

“With all my heart,” said his father ; “take the one with 
aslide to it from the second drawer.” 

This was the very next drawer to that in which the key 
was place!!, and Peter, trembling all the while he did it, first 
opened this drawer, and took out the key ; he then opened 
the other, and took out the pencil, and tried to look as inno- 
cent as if he had done nothing wrong: but that was a very 
dificult matter. 

“What have you done now, Peter? You have upset the 
ink, I suppose, or broken the drawer,” said his father. 

“No—o, father,” said the boy ; “I only hurt my finger.” 
The truth was, he had hurt something much worse than his 
finger—he had hurt his conscience, and it smote him in the 


door of the clock case, and cutting the cord. He thought it 
would not take long, if he could get his father and mother 


: face, and made him look pale. 

‘ To avoid this confusion, he ran into the shrubbery, and 
a hid the key in an old tree, and then went about as if nothing 
had happened. After a short time, he felt more calm. 
| The afternoon passed away, and the evening set in; Peter 
il | all the time thinking upon the best means of opening the 
| 


1, | | out of the way. How to do this was the difficulty. 

9 W hen he got out of the schoul, he vowed vengeance 
of |i | 'eainst the clock ; and determined, that another night should 
| not pass before he had destroyed it. He came part of the 
OT | ay home with Samuel Thorp,a very shrewd lad. “Sanwel,” 
es | said he, “do you know what is inside a clock?” 


“Why, yes, to be sure,” said Thorp; “don’t you? Why, 
pulleys and weights, and cat-gut, and machinery.” 

“ But what makes the clock go?” said Peter. 

“Why, the weights and the pulleys. If you were to cut 
| te cord, the clock could not go at all.” 
| ‘ What, could not my mother tell when it was time for 


“No,” said Thorp, “nor yet when you ought to come 
home. A clock is a shocking tell-tale.” 
“T believe you, itis,” said Peter. ‘“ I wish there was not 
a clock in the world. But did you say cut the cord?” 

“Yes, to be sure. If you cut the cord, the clock won't 
oO. 

“Won't it? Then I should never get a flogging for not 
knowing what's o’clock.” 

“T can’t tell anything about that,” said Thorp, “but I 
wish you would change tops with me. I'll give you my two 
pegs for your boxer, if you like.” 

Peter was a very simple lad, and immediately changed tops 
with Thorp ; and, after having a few spins, ran home, his 
head full of the best way to open the clock-case, that he 
might cut the cord. 

He had not got far, however, before he met William 
Playful, who asked him to have a game at bat-ball with him. 
He immediately threw down his hat and book-bag, and 
entered into the game with some spirit. 

After playing till he was tired, he said, “ I must go home 
now ; I begin to feel hungry.” 

So Peter put on his hat and took up his bag, and again 
set off for home; and, as his stomach kept calling out, 
Make haste, Peter, make haste, he soon reached his father's 
house. 

Peter the Simple, as we shall now call him, soon found 
himself within his father’s house. When he got in, his 
father looked very angrily at him, and, without saying a 
word, took him into the hall where the clock stood. He 
then pointed with his finger to the clock’s face. “Do you 
see that, Sir?” said he. 

Peter looked up at the clock, and, while he was looking at 
it, it went cluck. Peter thought it seemed pleased that he 
was in disgrace, and chuckled over it, ‘“ There,” said his 
father, “it gives the warning; it is on the stroke of two; 
and as you have chosen to loiter on your way home in this 
manner, you shall return to school at this very moment.” 

“ But I am so hungry, father,” said Peter, whimpering. 

“And I am so angry,” said his father ; “so get along, Sir ; 
and I will call on your master to know why you come home 
so late from school every day; and I hope your master will 
punish you as you deserve.” 

“ One—iwo,” said the clock. 

“Oh, you would wish me to get two beatings, would you, 
you spiteful, old, ugly, mahogany looking thing,” and Peter 
began to cry. 

“Go along,” said bis father, “out of the house; take up 
your bug. I shall follow you, depend upon it.” So Peter 
was forced to go back to school without his dinner, and went 
erying all the way. As to the clock, he felt that he could 
eut it, and hack it, and break it allto pieces. “ Aye,” said 
he, “let me only get another night over my head; you shall 
see if I won't be revenged on you for this.” 

When Peter reached the school, his master saw that he had 
been crying, and said,“ What! have you not left off crying 
yet? I shall give you something to cry for before you go 
home, depend upon it.” So Peter was more frightened than 
ever, and could not learn his lessons, for he felt both faint 
and ill, and very unhappy. 

When he went up to his master, therefore, he hesitated 
and stumbled so in his lessons, that Mr. Thwackum grew 
quite out of patience with him, and said that he should stop 
till ten o'clock at night, if he did not learn them properly. 

Peter determined, therefore, if he could get outside the 
door, to run off, and not come in again He asked leave to 
pass outside; and then took to his heels, and darted across 
several meadows, till he concluded he had got too far to be 
followed. 

When he thought it was time to go home, he made towards 
his father’s house. “Aye,” said he, “I shall not be home 
late this time, and perhaps father will forgive me, if I promise 
never to do so any more, not till the next time.” 

So Peter went boldly into the parlour. ‘“ Why, Peter,” 
said his mamma, “ what, are you come home already ? Why, 
it cannot be five o'clock!" She then went and lcoked at the 
clock. “ Why, it is but a little after four. You must have 
been playing truant, and shall go to bed without your supper.” 

“Well,” said Peter to himself, “that clock is a tell-tale 
Oh, if I could get at it, I would tear it to pieces.” And then 
he stamped his feet, and bellowed with all his might. 


| Me to go to school?” 


LTo be continued.) 
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Poetry. 
THE LOST BROTHER. 
BY WILLIAM MORT. 


Mother, look forth on yon beautiful cloud 
That sails o’er the bright blue sky, 

And flings to the winds its misty shroud 
As it maketh its course on high ; 

And tell me if that is my Brother, who’s gone 
To those dwellings of light above, 

Where the sun in his glory for ever hath shone ? 
—— That is not thy Brother, my love ! 


Look, Mother, look, at yon twinkling star 
That glows like a light on the sea, 
And seemeth as though from its palace afar 
It were steadfastly gazing on me.— 
Is not that my Brother who fled away 
From his home like a wild stock-dove, 
And left me all alone to play ¢ 
—— That is not thy Brother, my love ! 


List, Mother, list, to the soft low tone 
That comes on the evening breeze, 
Like the musical sound of some night-bird’s moan 
As it steals through the old elm trees ; 
Is not that the voice of my Brother, who’s telling 
The joys of his home above— 
Where the throat of archangels with rapture is swelling ? 
—— That is nof thy Brother, my love ! 


The clouds that flit o’er the sky so bright, 
Soon, soon have passed away ; 

And the star that cheereth the gloom of night 
Is gone ere the break of day. 

But thy Brother—O think not, my love, that he 
Doth change like the things of air ! 

The heaven of heavens no eye can see— 
—— Thy Brother, thy Brother is there! 


Manchester Poetry. 


Gas-Licut.—The earliest application of this 
artificial light, on a large systematic scale, was 
made at Manchester; where an apparatus for 
lighting the great cotton mills of Messrs. Phillips 
and Lee, was fitted up in 1804 and 1805, under 
the direction of Mr. Murdoch. A quantity of 
light, nearly equal to 3000 candles, was pro- 
duced and distributed in this building. The 
splendid pattern has been since followed very 
generally in Great Britain, and more or less in 
many parts of the continents of Europe and 
America. By the year 1822, gas lighting in 
London had become the business of many pub- 
lic companies. In 1822 there were four great 
companies, having in all forty-eight gasometers 
at work, capable of containing 917,940 cubic 
feet of gas, supplied by 1315 retorts, which 
generated per annum upwards of 397,000 cubic 
feet of gas, by which 61,203 private lamps, and 
7268 public or street lamps, were lighted in the 
metropolis. Besides these public companies, 
there were likewise private ones.—Dr. Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts. 


Crookrp CoixncipENces.—A pamphlet pub- 
lished in the year 1703 has the following 


| 
| 


strange title: —‘* The Deformity of Sin cured; | 
a Sermon preached at St. Michael's, ar 
lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rey, 
J. Crookshanks. Sold by Matthew Denton, at| 
the Crooked Billet, near Cripplegate, and by| 
all other booksellers.”,-—The words of the text 
are, ‘Every crvoked path shall be made, 
straight :"’ and the Prince before whom it was 
preached was deformed in his person.— 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. | 


The schoolmaster asked poor Tam, the idiot, | 
how long a man could live’ without brains? 
Tam, laying hold of the dominie’s button, and | 
gazing for a few moments in his face, replied, 
How long hae ye lived, dominie ?”—Highland 
Inn. 


Richelieu one day vaunted among his cour- 
tiers, that out of any four indifferent words, he 
could extract matter to send any man toa 
dungeon. One of his attendants immediately 
wrote upon a card, ‘One and two make three.” 
‘* Three make only one,” exclaimed the Car- 
dinal, “it is blasphemy against our Holy 
Trinity—to the Bastile with him!” 


Farr-HAIRED Ports.—Most of the eminent 
poets of the present day, such as Montgomery, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Wilson, and Moir, 
have fair hair; so had Sir Walter Scott, and so, 
to a considerable extent, had Lord Byron, his 
hair being a light auburn. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Peter P. (Leeds) will observe that we are adopting the 
course he advises. 


We purpose noticing the poetical contributions of Sylvan, 


T. F. S., R. W. P., and others, collectively, in an early 
Number. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to 
the care of the Publishers. 


The Publishers of Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (to 
regular Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of a 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
and beautifully coloured.—Price to’ Non-subscribers, 
1s, 3d.—Size of Plate 16 inches by 12. Agents and Book- 
sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscribers, 
and will exhibit Specimens on application. 


Printed and published by BrapsHaw & BLackLock, 
27, Brown Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 

Agents :—Lonpon, R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley; 
LiveRPOOL, J. G. Smith, 23, Clevelaud Square and 2%, 
Scotland Place ; LEEDs, Slocombe and Simms, Commer- 
cial-street ; Derpy, T. Roberts ; 
W.S. Lancaster, C. Barwick ; RocupaLe, 
Jones & Croskell ; Stock port, Claye, and Arthur Smith, | 
Church-yard Gates ; Bouton, Bradbury, jun. and Co.; 
J. Dodge ; Asuton, T. Cunningham; | 
BRIDGE, D.Cunninghain. | 
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